56               OUT OF MY COFFIN
and it did not convey the idea of money. One dealt
principally with solid golden sovereigns and silver,
so paper meant nothing to me.
My high spirits at last led to my parents sending
me to school at the Convent of the Assumption where,
they thought, I would be taught discipline. At this
time began, so to speak, my first contact with the
world, for now I made fresh acquaintances and met
with new experiences, and I was eager for any
adventure that came my way.
The following story, told by Stendhal, suggests
that a spirit of adventure has been one of our family
characteristics.
" In Brescia, in 1786," says Stendhal, " there was
a Marchese Vitelleschi, a man of surprising energy,
whose activities remind one of the Middle Ages.
He spent his life committing one folly after the
other; he dissipated his fortune on the one woman
he loved, and his time in killing his rivals. A man
one day happened to look at his mistress, while he
was walking with her on his arm. ' Lower your eyes/
he shouted at him. The other continued looking,
and so he pulled out a pistol and shot him. Little
things like that meant nothing to a rich patrician,
but as Vitelleschi had killed a cousin of Bragadin (a
noble Venetian belonging to one of the leading
families) he was arrested and flung into prison near
the Ponte dei Sospiri in Venice, Vitelleschi was a
very handsome and eloquent man, and he tried to
seduce the gaoler's wife. The gaoler noticed this,
and in his anger shackled him hands and feet.
Vitelleschi profited by this occasion to draw him
into conversation. Ironed as he was, and without /
money, he succeeded in making an impression on